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The INTRODUCTION. 


P a celebrated Author had not al- 
wrräcady told us, that here is nothing 


as THAT WE CAN WONDER 
AT ALL} it muſt appear to eve- 
ry one, who has but a degree of 
underſtanding above the idiot, a matter of the 


greateſt ſurprize, to obſerve the univerſal prevalence 


of prejudice and cuſtom in the minds of the Men. 
One might naturally expect to ie thoſe lordly 
creatures, as they modeſtly ſtile themſelves, every 


where jealous of ſuperiority, and watchful to main» 


B tain 


in nature ſo much to be wonder'd at 
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45 uſurpation of authority they exert over vs 
Momen, we ſhall find them indyftrious in 


ad of which, if we except te 


but courting the meaneſt ſervitude. Was their am- 
bition laudable and juſt, it would be conſiſtent in 
itſelf, and this conſiſtency would render them alike 
imperious in every circumſtance, where authority is 
requiſite and juſtifiable : And if their brutal ſtrength 
of body entitled them to lord it over our nicer 
frame, the ſuperioriry of reaſon to paſſion, might, 
ſuffice to make them bluſh to ſubmit that reaſon to 
paſſion, prejudice, and groundleſs cuſtom. If this 
haughty ſex would have us believe they have a na- 
tural right of ſuperiority over us, why do not they 
prove their charter from nature, by making uſe of 
reaſon to ſubdue themſelves, We know we have 
reaſon, and are ſenſible that it is the only preroga- 


tive nature has beſtow'd upon us, to lift us above 


the ſphere of ſenſitive animals: And the ſame rea- 
ſon, which points us out our ſuperiority over them, 


would light us to diſcern the ſuperiority of Men 


over us, if we could diſcover in them the leaſt de- 


F gree of ſenſe above what we ourſelves poſſeſs, But 
it will be impoſſible for us, without forfeiting that 
reaſon, ever to acknowledge ourſelves inferior to 


creatures, who make no other uſe of the ſenſe they 
boaſt of, than baſely to ſubject it to the paſſions 
they have in common with Brutes. Were we to 
ſee the Men every where, and at all times, maſters 

of themſelves, and their animal appetites in a per- 


dect {uberdination to their rational faculties 3 we 


 thould | 


£31 


ſhould have ſorne ener to think that nature de- 
ſigned them for maſters to us, who cannot perhaps 
os boaſt of ſo compleat a command over our- 
| ſelves. But how is it poſſible for us to give into 
ſuch a notion, while we ſee thoſe very men, whoſe 

ambition of aſcendency over us, nothing leſs than 
abſolute dotninion can fatiate, court the moſt ab- 
ject ſlavery, by proſtituting reaſon to their groveling 
paſſions, ſuffering ſenſe to be led away captive by 
Prejudice, and facrificing juſtice, truth, and honour, 
to inconſiderate cuſtom ? 
. How many things do theſe mighty wiſe creatures 
hold for undoubted truths, without being able to 


aſſign a reaſon for any one of their opinions! The 


cauſe of which is, that they ſuffer themſelves to be 
hurried away by appearances. With them, what 
ſeems true, muſt be ſo; becauſe the light, in which 
they eye things, ſtands them in the ſtead of convic- 
tion. Where they want evidence in the principles, 
fallacy helps them to fill up the vacancy with ſeem- 
ings in their inference. In a word, as they ſup- 
poſe without reafon, fo they diſcourſe without 
grounds ; and therefore would have as ſtrongly 


maintain'd the negative of what they aſſert, if 


_ cuſtom, and the impreſſion of the ſenſes had deter- 
min'd them to it after the ſame manner. 


But a few ages ago, the belief of the Antipodes 
was a hereſy in philoſophy. Ignorance, dignified 


with the prerogative of cuſtom, and ſupported by 
the ſeemings of reaſon, juſtified the contrary Opt- 


| nion: ; and the graveſt Philoſophers were, or af- 
| 3 fected 
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fefted to be, ſo well convinced of it, that it was an 
argument of the utmoſt arrogance to attempt to ſet 


them right. And yet the matter has been ſince ſo 


unqueſtionably proved, that nothing but the height 


of madneſs, or the depth of 1 Ignorance Can now 


countenance a doubt of it. 

The conſtant revolution of days and years, de- 
termin'd the wiſakers of old to aſſert that all the ce- 
leſtial orbs move round the earth: And cuſtom, 
ever prevailing cuſtom, drags the major part of our 
cotemporary book-worms to follow their opinion, 
Whereas the very ſame Phaſes, if we maturely con- 


fider, may equally incline us to think, that the 


earth itſelf is a planet, and moves with the reſt of 
the planets round the fun, What mighty ſuperio- 
rity of reaſon then have theſe over-grown boys over 
leſſer children? Both argue alike from appearances : 
The former ſee, from the diverlify'd poſitions of 
the earth and fun, that there is motion in one of 
them ; and becauſe they feel not the agitation in 


the earth they ſtand upon, therefore precipitately 


conclude that it is the ſun moves round them, and 
not they round the ſun, The latter inſenſible of 
the motion of a coach, fancy, when in one, that 


the houſes paſs by them, and not they by the 


houſes. Are not both led in their judgments by 


like principles? Yet with this difference ſtill, that 
theſe are Jeſs obſtinate in error, and more ready to 


be ſet right, than they. 


In like manner the wild ſavages in the 1 
(who, by the bye, are nevertheleſs of the ſame 


ſpecies 


31 
ſpecies with our domeſtic ones at home) for Want 
of knowing the mechaniſm of a clock, are apt to 
attribute it's movements to inviſible ſpirits within 
itz while your blind followers of Des Cartes are not 
aſhamed to take upon religious truſt from him, 
that the whole animal creation are but different 
kinds of automata, or ſelf-moving clock-work ; not- 
withſtanding it's being pretty well known, that 
their maſter himſelf had too much ſenſe to believe 
his own ſyſtem, having invented it only to amulc 
and impoſe upon fools. | 

The Men, who have taken care to engroſs the 
affairs of Religion, as well as others, to their own 
management, are no more guided in that than in 
any thing elſe by the dictates of reaſon. The reli- 
gion they were bred up in, they blindly prefer to 
all others, without being, able to give any ſtronger 
proof of it's being the beſt, than that it was the 
Faith of their fore-fathers, Upon the ſtrength of 
this prejudice, they adhere to it as the only true 
one, and without ever examining into it, or com- 
paring it with others; they condemn all beſide it 
as erroneous. Is not this the caſe with moſt of 
the Men, our clergy not excepted ? No country 
pleaſes a man ſo well as his own ; nay, fo far is he 
apt to carry prejudice, that he can ſeldom be in- 
duced to do juſtice to any other nation, even where 
truth is on it's ſide, if the honour and intereſt of 
his own is at ſtake: And this is a foible the very | 
beſt Men are equally ſubject to. Nay, ſuch is the 
imbecillity of that ſex, as well as ours, that even 

profeſſions 


5 
oro ons are a matter of prejudice, And a fool, 
of our own, is often more acceptable in company 
than a wiſe-man of another calling. The very 
inequality of ſtations, which conſtraint, and con- 
Fuſion have introduced among Men, has deceived 
- multitudes of them into a notion that the ſame ine. 
quality is in Men themſelves. 
If we allow ourſelves but time to trace this diver- 
ſity of vulgar errors up to the fountain-head, ſhall 
we be able to find them any other ſource than inte- 
reſt and cuſtom? And yet ſuch is the prevalency 
which cuſtom, ever fo wrongly introduced, has over 
the minds of the Men, that it requires much leſs 
difficulty to wean them from ſentiments, which 
they themſelves have built on the moſt convincing 
- evidences of reaſon and iruth, than to draw them 
from the prejudices which cuſtom has inſtilled into 
them, 
I ſhould never have done, was I to reckon up 
the many abſurd notions the Men are led into by 
auſtom: Tho? there is none more abſurd, than that 
of the great difference they make between their own 
ſex and ours. Yet it muſt be own'd that there is 


not any vulgar error more antient or univerſal. For 


the learned and illiterate alike are prepoſſeſt with 
the opinion that Men are really ſuperior to Women, 
and that the dependence we now are in, is the very 
ſtate which nature pointed out for us. So that to 
advance the contrary doctrine, after fo long a pre- 
poſſeſſion, muſt appear as great a paradox, as it did 


ſome years ago to aſſert, that on the nether ſur- 
face 


[7] 
face of the globe, there were men who walk*d 
with their heads downwards to us; and whether 
the one be not as agreeable to truth as the other, 
will beſt be found on a fair trial, But what judge 
ſhall we have recourſe to, or what evidence can be 
admitted in an affair of ſo delicate a nature as this 
on which depends the right of one half the creation, 
which ever fide may prevail? | 
All the witneſs we deſire to be allow'd, is Plain, 
undiſeuiſed truth ; and if the Men have but gene- 
roſity enough left to admit this evidence, we ſhall 
have no room to fear any they can bring. We are 
willing, at leaſt for charity's ſake to hope, that, 
however they may be diſpoſed, they will at leaſt 
bluſh to make any exceptions againſt ſo unqueſtion- 
ably impartial a witneſs, 


But who ſhall the matter be tried by? We our- 


ſelves are too nearly concern'd in the deciſion, to 
be admitted even as witneſſes in the trial, much leſs 
then as judges z and the {ame conſideration equally 
excludes the Men from acting in it in either capaci- 


ty. And yet fo far are we from having any thing 


to apprehend from the defect of juſtice in our cauſe, 


that if the Men were ever ſo little more juſt and leſa 
corrupted in their judgments than they really are, 
we would readily ſubſcribe to their own ſentence. 
But as the caſe now ftands, we muſt appeal to a 


more 1mpartial judge. 

Hitherto the difference between the ſexes has been 
but very ſlightly touch*'d upon. Nevertheleſs, the 
Men, biaſs d by cuſtom, prejudice, and. intereſt, 

have 
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have preſumed boldly to pronounce ſentence in their 
own favour, becauſe poſſeſſion empower'd them to 
make violence take place of juſtice. And the Men 
of our times, without trial or examination, have 
taken the ſame liberty from the report of other 


Men. Whereas to judge ſoundly, whether their 


{ex has received from nature any real ſuper- eminence 


beyond ours; they ſhould entirely diveſt themſelves 


of ail intereſt and partiality, and ſuffer no bare re- 
ports to fill the place of argument, eſpecially if the 
Reporter be a party immediately concern'd. 

If a Man could thus diveſt the partiality attach'd 
to this ſelf, and put on for a minute a ſtate of 
neutrality, he would be able to ſee, and forced to 


acknowledge, that prejudice and precipitance are the 


chief cauſes of ſetting leis value upon Women than 
Men, and giving ſo much greater excellence and no- 
bility to the latter than to the former. In a word, 

were the Men Philoſophers in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 


term, they would be able to ſee that nature invin- | 


cibly proves a perfect equality in our ſex with their 
own. 

But as there are extremely few among them ca- 
pable of ſuch an abſtracted way of thinking, they 
have no more right to act the judges in this matter 
than ourſelves; and therefore, we muſt be obliged 
to appeal to a more impartial judge, one incapable of 
ſiding with any party, and conſequently unſuſpect- 
ed on both fides. This I apprehend to be rectiſied 
reaſen, as it is a pure intellectual faculty elevated 


above the conſideration of any ſex, and equally 
concern'«. 


EN 
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| concern'd in the welfare of the whole rational ſpe- 
cies in general, and in particular. To this Fudge 
wie leave our cauſe, by the deciſion of this we are 
prepar'd to ſtand or fall; and if, upon the evi- 
dence of truth, reaſon ſhould declare us inferior to 
Men, we will chearfully acquieſce to the ſentence. 
But what if we obtain a decree in our favour, up- 
on impartial examination? Why then all the au- 
thority, which the Men have exerted over us hither- 
to, will appear an unjuſt uſurpation on their ſide; 
for which nothing can make a tolerable atonement, 
but their reſtoring us to the ſtate of equality nature 
firſt placed us in. And till they do That, the fan- 
cy*d wrongs they charge upon our whole ſex, tho? 
but applicable (if at all) to a very ſmall number 
among us, whom I don't however pretend to ju- 
ſtify, can only be look*d upon as very moderate re- 
priſals upon theirs, 

To ſet this whole matter then in as clear a light 
as poſſible, it will be neceſſary to clear our ideas 
from all that is huddled and confuſed, by ſeparating 
the fictitious from the real, the obſcure from the 
evident, the falſe from the true, ſuppoſition from 

matter of fact, ſeemings from entities, practice 
from principle, belief from knowledge, doubt from 
ceͤrtainty, intereſt and prejudice from juſtice and 
found judgment, To this end therefore we muſt 
examin, in order, what are the genera! notions = 
which the Men entertain of our ſex; on what 9 
grounds they build their opinions; and what are — 
the effects to us and to themſelves of the treatment 
C We 
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we receive from them, in conſequence of their pre- 


ſent opinion, In the courſe of this little treatiſe 
1 ſhall alſo occaſionally examin, whether there be 
any eſſential difference between the ſexes which 
can authorize the ſuperiority the Men claim over 
the Women; and what are the cauſes of, and who 
are accountable for, the ſeeming difference which 
makes the ſum of their plea. And if, upon ma- 
ture conſideration, it appears that there is no other 
difference between Men and Us than what their 


tyrany has created, it will then appear how unjuſt 
they are in excluding us from that power and dig- 


nity we have a right to ſhare with them; how un- 
generous in denying us the equality of efteem, 
which is our due; and how little reaſon they have 


to triumph in the baſe poſſeſſion of an authority, 


which unnatural violence, and lawleſs uſurpation, 
put into their Hands. Then let them juſtify, if 
they can, the little meanneſſes, not to mention the 


groſſer barbarities, which they daily practiſe to- 
wards that part of the creation, whoſe happineſs 
is ſo inſeparably link'd with their own. 


P. 


[12] 


CHAP. Il. 


th what erm the Women are beld by he 
Men, and bow juſtly. 


AS every individual Man to divulge his 

thoughts of our ſex, they would all be 
found unanitnous in thinking, that we are made 
only for their uſe, that we are fit only to breed and 
nurſe children in their tender years, to mind houſe- 
hold affairs, and to obey, ſerve, and pleaſe our 
maſters, that is, themſelves forſooth. All this is 
very fine, and, amidſt a ſeraglio of ſlaves, could 


not but found mighty big from a muſſulman's 


mouth, Yet I cannot help thinking it of a ſtamp 
with all thoſe fantaſtical expreſſions which are more 
eaſily advanced than proved. 

Men ſeem to conclude, that all other creatures 
were made for them, becauſe they themſelves were 


not created till all were in readineſs for them. How 


far this reaſoning will hold good I will not take upon 
me to ſay. But if it has any weight at all, I am 


ſure it muſt equally prove, that the Men were 
made for our uſe rather than we for their's. That 


the province of breeding children belongs to us is 


as certain, as that the office of getting them is 


wholly their's. And if the latter entitles them to 


any degree of public efteem and reſpect, ſurely 


the former entitles us to an equal ſhare of both z 
C 2 ſince 
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ſince the immediate concurrence of both is ſo eſſen - 


tially neceſſary for the propagation of human na- 


ture, that either without the other would be en- 
tirely uſeleſs. Where then is the reaſon for under- 
rating us, or claiming a ſuperiority over us, for an 
office in life, in which they bear ſo equal a propor- 
tion with us? It is too well known to be dif- 
ſembled, that the office of nurſing children is held 
by the Men in a deſpicable light, as ſomething low 
and degrading,” Whereas had they nature for their 
guide, they would not need to be told, that there 
is no employment in a common-wealth which de- 
ſerves more honour, or greater thanks and rewards. 
Let it but be conſider'd, what are the advantages 
accruing to mankind from it, and it's merit muſt 
ſtand immediately confeſt, Nay, I know not 
whether it may not appear to render Women deſerv- 
ing the firſt places in civil ſociety. 

Why, or to what end, do the individuals of hu- 
man ſpecies aſſociate together, but for the better 
preſervation of life, and the peaceable enjoyment 
of every thing conducive to that purpoie ? Do not 
ſuch then as contribute the moſt to this public 
advantage deſerve the greateſt ſhare of public 
eſteem? And who are theſe but the Women, in the 


generous diſintereſted employ of nurſing the Men in 


their infancy ? 
It is from this principle that princes are conſi- 
| din 4 : "my . 
der'd as the chief perſons in the ſtate, and in quali- 


ty of ſuch receive the firſt honours of it, becauſe 


they are at leaſt ſuppoſed to have the greateſt ſhare 
| of 
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of toil, care, and foreſight, for the proſperity «a 


the public weal: ſo in proportion we pay more or 


leſs of that reſpect to ſuch as are under him at a 
leſſer or greater diſtance from him, becauſe the 
nearer or farther off they are from ſharing with him 
in the fatigues of ſerving the public, the more or 
leſs uſeful to ſociety they muſt be conſider d. For 
the ſame reaſon we are apt to prefer ſoldiers to 


gownſ-men ; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to ſtand as. 


a bulwark between us and our enemies. And all 
mankind give to perſons ſuch a degree of reſpect, 
as they ſuppoſe them to merit by being uſeful, 
And ſince this is the caſe throughout life, are not 
the Women, by the very ſame rule, entitled to the 
greateſt ſhare in public eſteem, who are incompa- 


rably the greateſt contributors to the public good? - 


Men can abſolutely diſpenſe with princes, mer- 
chants, ſoldiers, lawyers, Cc. as they did in the 


beginning of time, and as ſavages do ſtill, But 


can they in their infancy do without nurſes? And 
ſince they themſelves are too aukward for that im- 
portant office, are not Women indiſpenſably want- 


ed? In a peaceful, orderly ſtate, the major part of 


Men are uſeleſs in their office, with all their autho- 
rity. But Homer will never ceaſe to be uſeful, 
while there are Men, and thoſe Men have chil- 
dren, Of what other uſe are Judges, Magiſtrates, 


and their dependent officers in the execution of 
juſtice, any more than to ſecure their property to 


perſons, who, if they were not forbidden, wou'd 
perhaps be able to do themſelves juſtice in a more 


exact 
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exact and expeditious manner? But Yom, more 
truly uſeful, are employ'd in preſerving their lives 
to enjoy that property. Soldiers are eſteem'd and 
rewarded becauſe engaged in defending full-grown 
Men, who are equally and often more capable of 
defending themſelves. How much more then is 
our ſex worthy their eſteem and gratitude, who la- 
bour in their defence, when as yet they know not 
what they are, are unable to diftinguiſh between 
friends and foes, and are naked of every defence 
but that of tears! If their princes and ſtateſmen 
ſometimes exert themſelves in the ſervice of the 
public, ambition is their motive, and power, riches, 
or ſplendor, the point in view. But our more ge- 
nerous ſouls are biaſs'd only by the good we do to 
the children we breed and nurſe : daily experience 
reminding us, that all the return we can hope for 
from the unnatural creatures, for the almoſt infinite 
Pains, anxieties, care and aſſiduities to which we 
expoſe ourſelves on their account, and which cannot 
be match'd in any other ſtate of civil ſociety, is un- 
grateful treatment of ourſelves, and the baſeſt con- 
tempt of our ſex in general. Such the generous 
offices we do them : ſuch the ungenerous uſe they 


make of them, 


Surely then nothing but a corrupt imagination 
can make Men look upon an office of ſuch high 
importance to them as mean and contemptible, or 
as leſs valuable than it really 1 is. How largely are 
they rewarded who ſucceed in taming a tyger, an 
elephant, or ſuch like animals, and ſhall omen 
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be neglected for ſpending years in the taming that 
| Fercer animal M a n ? If the ſource of this unjuſt 
partiality be examin'd into we ſhall find, that the 
only true cauſe, why theſe important ſervices, done 
by our ſex, have ſo little value ſet upon them, is 
their being fo frequent, and ufual. + 
However, as the pleaſure which the generoſity of 
our ſex makes us take in that office, is ſufficient to 
make us diſcharge ourſelves of it with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, without any view of reward; I do not 
here mean to complain of our receiving none. I 
wou'd only beg leave to ſay, that our being fo 
much more capable than the male kind to execute 
that office well, no ways proves us unqualify'd to 
execute any other, Indeed, the Mex themſelves 
ſeem tacitly agreed to acknowledge as much : but 
then, according to their wonted difintereſtedneſs, 
they are ſtill for confining all our other talents to 
the pleaſant limits of obeying, ferving, and pleaſing 
our maſters, That they are our maſters, they take 
it for granted; but by what title they are ſo, not 
one of them is able to make out. And yet fo uni- 
verfally receiv'd is this notion among them, that it 
every where prevails, from the prince to the pea- 
fant. Nay, I myſelf was accidentally witneſs to the 
diverting ſcene of a journeyman taylor's beating his 
wife about the cars with a neck of mutton, to make 
her know, as he ſaid, her ſovereign lord and maſter. 
And yet this, perhaps, is as ſtrong an argument as 
the beſt of their ſex is able to produce, tho“ con- 
vey'd in a greaſy light. 


But 
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But be this as it may, whether nature deſign'd 


them for our maſters or not, i their injunctions 
were the ſober dictates of ſound reaſon, we ſhou'd 


find the yoke of obedience an agreeable weight: 
fince obeying them we ſhou'd but ſubmit our will 


to reaſon, and act like thoſe intelligent beings we 
know ourſelves to be. And that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the Nomen are more inclined ſo to do than the 
Men, where every circumſtance is parallel, is too 
well known to admit of a doubt. But then it 
wou'd be putting ourſelves upon the level with 
brutes, to deſcend to a compliance with the gene- 


rality of their commands, fince That alone wou'd 


ſuffice to degrade us, and render us as deſpicable as 
the upright unfeather'd animals who lay them up- 
en. | 

Maſters then, or not maſters, they haye but one 
of theſe two means to chuſe in exerting their pre- 


tended authority : either let them, as uſual, ſuit 


their commands to their paſſions, in oppoſition to 
reaſon ;, and then none but Vomen, as irrational as 


themſclves, will obey them, a pre-eminence which 


no Horan of ſenſe will envy them: or let reaſon 
ſpeak in their orders, and all Women of ſenſe will 
liſten to it; tho* the Men ſhou'd tickle themſelves 
with the notion, Une our obedience is paid to 


them, 


Were the Men to make choice of the latter, we 
wou'd indulge them the innocent liberty of fancy- 
ing themſelves maſters, while we, pleas'd with 
ſeeing all the authority plac'd in reaſon, where it 
ſhow'd | 
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ſhould be, muſt know that each ſex wou'd have the 
privilege of conveying it's influences to the other 


in their turns; and if Man had Readineſs enough to 


conform all his injunctions to Yeoman, to the dic- 


tates of reaſon, the ſame ſteadineſs wou'd induce 


him to yield to thoſe dictates when Woman was the 
means of conveying them. No matter by what 


mouth reaſon ſpeaks : It Men were ſtrictly attach'd 
to it; whether we or themſclves were the-vehicles 


of it's influence, we ſhowd on both ſides be equally 
determin'd by it. But the caſe is at preſent quite 
otherwiſe, The Men who cannot deny us to be ra- 
tional creatures, wou'd have us juſtify their irratio- 


nal opinion and treatment of us, by deſcending, to a 


mean complance with their irrational Expectations. 


But I hope, while Vomen have any ſpirit left, they 
will exert it all, in ſhewing how worthy they are of 


better uſage, by not ſubmitting tamely to ſuch miſ- 
placed arrogance. 

To ſtoop to ſome regard for the ſtrutting things 
is not enough; to humour them more than we 
cou'd children, with any tolerable decency, is too 


little; they muſt be ſerv'd forſooth. Pretty crea- 


tures indeed ! How worthy do they appear of this 


boaſted pre-eminence : To exact a ſervitude they 


want the courage themſc]ves to fubmit to, from 
thoſe whom their vanity ſtigmatizes with the cha- 


racter of weaker veſſels ; and to require Us to be 


their drudges, whom they are forced to court and 
decoy into their power by the moſt pitiful cringes ? 
Upon what title do they build their claim to our 
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ſervices, greater than we can ſhew to theirs? Have 
they half ſo plauſible a plea over Us, as over thoſe 


hapleſs Savages, whoſe unſuſpecting innocence has 


robb'd them of the power of guarding againſt their 
unnatural violence and injuſtice? And yet are not 
the generality of our ſex, when weak enough to 
yield ourſelves, in pity to their fawning, affected 
deſpair, a prey to their diſſimulation, made the 
dupes of our credulous good-nature and innocence ? 
Where is there a Woman, who having generouſly 
truſted her liberty with a huſband, does not im- 
mediately find the ſpaniel metamorphoſed into a 
ger, or has not reaſon to envy the leſſer miſery 
of a bond-ſlave to a mercileſs tyrant ? 

If brutal ſtrength, in which we acknowledge 
their pre-eminence, is a ſufficient plea, for their 
trampling upon Us, the lion has a much better ti- 
tle over the whole creation. But that is a more 
gencrous kind of brute than thoſe we are ſpeaking 
of, though not quite ſo fierce and ungovernable. 
And therefore, he ſcorns to exert his ſtrengrh, 
where he finds too great a diſproport! on in even an 
adverſary. 

I allow indeed, we 5 to malce it part of our 
buſineſs to pleaſe the poor things, if the attempt 
were likely to ſucceed. It would be quite barbarous 
to let a child cry, if a rattle would keep it quiet. 
But the misfortune is, that it is a ſtudy for life to 


find out a means of pleaſing theſe greater, more 


ſtubborn brats, I have heard, it is a ier pro- 


verb, that the Dewi! is gcod- bumoured when he is 
Pleaſed, 
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[ 19 ] 
leaſed, and if this proverb, like others, be founded 
on experience, it is a proof, the Devil can be 


pleaſed ſometimes. I wiſh as good an argument 


cou'd be brought to prove that the Men can ever be 
pleaſed. But ſuch 1s the fantaſtical compoſition of 
their nature, that the more pains is taken in endea- 
vouring to pleaſe them, the leſs, generally ſpeaking, 
is the labour like to prove ſucceſsful ; and if ever it 
does ſuceced, the reward never pays the expence. 
And ſurely the Momen were created by Heaven for 
ſome better end, than to labour in vain their whole 
life long. 

I foreſee i it may be urged, that we cannot be faid 
to ſpend our lives in vain, while we are anſwering 
the end of our creation: And as we were created 
for no other end than for the Men's uſe, our only 
buſineſs is to be ſubject to, and pleaſe them : Nei- 
ther ſhall we be anſwerable for neglecting every 
thing elſe, becauſe God has not given us a capacity 
for more. But this muſt appear, from what J have 
already ſaid, and ſhall hereafter ſhew, begging the 
queſtion ; and ſuppoling what ſhou'd, but cannot be 
proved. 

There are ſome however more condeicending, 
and gracious enough to confeſs, that many Women 
have wit and conduct; but yet they are of opinion, 
that even ſuch of us as are moſt remarkable for ei- 
ther or both, ſtill betray ſomething which ſpeaks 
che 1mbecillity of our ſex. Stale, thread-bare no- 
tions, which long fince ſank'd with their own 
weight; and the extreme weakneſs of which ſeem'd 
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[ 20 ] 
to condemn to perpetual oblivion ; till an ingenious 
writer, for want of ſomething better to employ his 
pen about, was pleaſed lately to revive them in one 
of the weekly * papers, leſt this age ſhould be ig- 
norant what fools there have been among ; his ſex in 
former ones. 

To give us a ſample then of the wiſdom of his 
ſex, he tells us, that it was always the opinion 
of the wiſeſt among them, that Y/omer are never to 
be indulged the ſweets of liberty; but ought to paſs 
their whole lives in a ſtate of ſubordination to the 
Men, and in an abſolute d pendance upon them. 
And the reaſon aſſigned for ſo extravagant an aſſer- 
tion, is our not having a ſufficient capacity to go- 


vern ourſelves, It muſt. be obſerved, that fo bold 


a tenet ought to have better proofs to ſupport it, 
than the bare word of the perſons who advance it; 
as their being parties ſo immediately concern'd, 


muſt render all they fay of this kind highly ſufpack. 2% w 


However, ſince we are as ſuſpgg on that account as 
they are, it mult be to as little purpoſe for us to de- 
ny it, unleſs 1t be to put them upon the proof. 
And doubtleſs, creatures of ſuch profound wifdom 
as theſe Men are, if we take their own word, wou'd 
never attempt to aſſert any thing ſo poſitively, with- 
out being able to back it with the beſt of proofs. 
Let us fee then upon what grounds they build theſe 
extravagant notions of our ſex, and how far they 
will ſtand the teſt of truth and reaſon ; that we 
may give into their opinion or reject it. 
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C HAP. III. 


Whether Women are inferior to Men in their 
intellectual capacity, or not. 


N the firſt place then, according to them, * the 

* greateſt part of our ſex have but ſhort, 

“% lucid intervals ; but ſudden flaſhes of reaſon 
* which vaniſh in a minute; we have a re- 
ſemblance of that planet, which is dark of itſelf, 
and only ſhines by borrow'd light; —— our 
wit has but a falſe luſtre, more fit to ſurprize 


« admiration than deſerve it; 
CC 
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— vue are enemies 
to reflection; the majority of us only reaſon at 
hazard, think by ſallies, and diſcourſe by rote.“ 
A heavy charge this, to be laid againſt the majori- 
ty of Women. But granting it, for argument's 
ſake, to be literally true, is it not as undeniably 
true, that the very ſame charge may be equally re- 
torted on the majority of Men? And yet would 
they not triumphantly alledge it as a proof of our 
weak ſenſe, were we wiſely to conclude, in their 
way, that therefore all the Men ought to be per- 
petually under guardianſhip to Us? A little expe- 
rience is ſufficient to demonſtrate how much fitter 
we are to be guardians over them, than they are to 
be ſuch over us. Every young maiden is qualified 
to be the miſtreſs and manager of a family, at an 
age when the Men are ſcarce ſuſceptible of the 


precepts 


6% 


— 
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precepts of a maſter, And the only ſure expedient 


to reclaim a young fellow from his exceſſes, and to 


render him ufeful to ſociety, is to give him for 
guardian a Wife, who may reform him by her ex- 
ample, moderate his paſſions by her prudence, and 
win him from his debaucheries by her engaging 
behaviour. 

So far then are the Men from proving their prine 
ciple by practice, when their intereſt is concern'd. 


When their own profound wiſdom is too weak to 


curb the more unruly among them, they have no 
other recourſe than to ſhelter them under our tute- 
lage: Thus contradicting in fact, what they ad- 
vance in words. But it is the fear of making us 
too proud of ourſelves, which makes them contend, 
that we have neither ſolidity nor conſtancy, much 
leſs that depth of judgment which they very hum- 
bly aſcribe to themſelves. Wherefore they as wiſe- 
ly conclude, that it muſt abſolutely have been a 
Joint effect of divine providence, and their own ſo- 
vereign ſenſe, which debarr*d us of ſciences, govern- 
ment, and public offices. | 

Whether there be any ſolidity in this, will beſt 
appear upon an unprejudiced examination. To 
know then, whether the Vomen are leſs capable of 


the ſciences than the Men or not, we mult conſider 


what is the principle by which ſciences are attain'd ; 
and if That be wanting in Women, or leſs perfect, 
there will be no more required to demonſtrate that 
the Men are in the right. But if that principle 
ſhould appear to be as perfect in the one as it is in 
l 


1 

the otber, then there will be great reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Men of jealouſy ; and it cannot be raſh to ſay, 
that their only reafon for locking up from us all the 
ayenues to knowledge, is the fear of our excelling 
them in it. | 

It is a known truth, that the difference of ſexes 
regards only the body, and that merely as it re- 
lates to the propagation of human nature, But the 
| ſoul concurring to it only by conſent, aftuates all 


after the fame manner, ſo that in hat there is na 


ſex at all. There is no more difference to be dif- 
cern'd between the fouls of a dunce, and a man of 


wit, or of an illiterate and an experienced one, than 


between a boy of four, and a man of forty years of 
age. And fince there is not at molt any greater 
difference between the fouls of Women and Men, 
| there can be no real diverſity contracted from the 
body: All the diverſity then muſt come from edu 
cation, exerciſe, and the impreſſions of thoſe exter- 
nal objects which ſurround us in different Cir- 
cumſtances. 

The ſame Creator, by the ſame laws, unites the 
ſouls of Women and Men to their reſpective bodies. 
The ſame ſentiments, paſſions, and propenſions, 
cement that union in both. And the ſoul operating 
in the ſame manner in the one and the other, is ca- 
pable of the very ſame functions in both. 


To render this ſtill more evident, we need only 


conſider the texture of the head, the ſcat of the 
ſciences, and the part where the ſoul exerts itſelf 
moſt. All the reſearches of Anatomy, have not 
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yet been able to ſhew us the leaſt difference in this 
part between Men and Women. Our brain is per- 
fectly like theirs, we receive the impreſſions of 
ſenſe as they do, we martial and preſerve ideas for 
imagination and memory as they do, and we have 


all the organs they have, and apply them to the 


lame purpoſes as they do. We hear with ears, 
ſee with eyes, and taſte with a tongue as well as 
they. Nor can there be any difference pointed out 
between any of our organs and theirs, but that ours 
are more delicate, and conſequently fitter to anſwer 
the ends they were made for, than theirs. 

Even among the Men it is univerſally obſerv'd, 


that the more groſs and lumpiſh are commonly 


ſtupid ; and the more delicate, are on the other 
hand, ever the moſt ſprightly. The reaſon is plain: 
The foul, while confined to the body, is depen- 
dent on it's organs in all it's operations; and there- 


fore the more free or clogged thoſe organs arc, the 


more or leſs muſt the ſoul be at liberty to exert it- 
ſelf. Now it is too well known to need any ſup- 
port, that the organs in our ſex are of a much 


| finer, and more delicate temperature than in theirs ; 
and therefore, had we the ſame advantages of ſtudy 


allow'd us which the Men have, there is no room 


to doubt but we ſhould at leaſt keep pace with them 
in the ſciences, and every uſeful knowledge. 


It can only then be a mean daſtardly jcalouſy in 


them to exclude us from thoſe advantages, in 
which we have ſo natural a right to emulate them, 


Their pretext for ſo doing, that ſtudy and learning 
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wou'd make Women proud and vicious, is pitiful, 
capricious, and of a piece with their practice. No: 
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| falſe knowledge, and ſuperficial learning; only can | 
| produce ſo bad an effect. For true knowledge, and 4 
| ſolid learning muſt, cannot but, make Moien, as | 


well as Men, both more humble, and more vir 
tuous. And it muſt be own'd, that if a little ſuper- 
ficial knowledge has render'd ſome of our ſex vain, 
it equally renders many of theirs inſupportable. 
But that is no reaſon, why ſolid learning ſhould be 
denied, or not inſtill'd into, either; rather ought 
the greater pains to be taken to improve, in both, 
every diſpoſition to the ſciences, into a true reliſh 
for, and a deep knowledge of, them ; according to 
, the advice of one of their brighteſt writers, as ap- 
| plicable to any ſcience as to poetry 
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A litile learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian [pring : 
There ſhallow draughts inloricate the brain, 


And drinking largely ſobers us again. 


It is a common received notion that mankind 
need not be knowing to be virtuous: Which pro- 
ceeds from this, that we fee many perſons who are 
reputed men of ſenſe, of very immoral characters : 
And therefore is it falſely concluded, that know- 
ledge is not only unprofitable in itſelf to virtue, but 
even frequently deſtructive to it: Whereas it wou'd 
be no arduous taſk to prove, that the knowledge of 4 
ourſelves and many other things, is highly requiſite 9 
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to corroborate our perſuaſion of our moral obliga- 


| tions. Since the chief reaſon which is to be aſ- 
ſign'd for ſo many perſons falling into vice and fol- 


. ſo precipitately, or practiſing virtue ſo faintly, is 
their being ignorant of themſelves, and the objects 


which ſtrike them: And how ſhall they remove 


this ignorance but by ſcience and ſtudy? 


If there have been ſome of our ſex ſo affected 
with their learning as to become aſſuming; their 
fault carries it's excuſe with it. Either they have 


been ſuch as had not drank deep enough to learn to 
be humble: Or the uncoramonneſs of this advan- 


tage in our ſex, and the difficulties they muſt have ſur- 
mounted who have attain'd to it, will apologize 
ſor the little vanity they may have ſhewn. As a 
perſon of low rank, whoſe merit and induſtry has 
raiſed him to an unuſual eminence, may be excuſed, 


it, ſeeing himſelf advanc'd above the ſphere of his 
equals, he ſhou'd be ſeized with ſome degree of 


giddineſs. Beſides that, if it be a fault, as it's 
wanting an apology proves it to be, it is a fault 
which the Men themſelves daily fall into. And yet 


neither in the Men nor in the Nomen ought it to 


be imputed, as a blemiſh, to the ſciences they may 


poſſeſs. The real cauſe of it is, that they who are 
ver ſed in any ſcience, look upon themſelves as poſ- 


ſeſt of ſomething, which is a myſtery to the gene- 
rality of the World. But Jer the matter be how 
it will, it is more than probable, that, fince the 


vanity of the learned Men greatly ſurpaſſes that of 


the learned of our ſex, as appears from the frothy 
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titles the Former arrogate to themſelves : If Namen 
were admitted to an equal ſhare of the ſciences, and 
the advantages leading to, and flowing from, them; 
they wou'd be much leſs ſubject to the vanity, they | 


are apt to occaſion. 
It is a very great abſurdity, to argue that learn- 


ing is uſeleſs to Women, becaule forſooth they have 


not a ſhare in public offices, which is the end for 


which Men apply themſelves to it. Virtue and Fe- 


licity are equally requiſite in a private, as well as in 
a public ſtation, and learning is a neceflary means to 
both. It is by that, we acquire an exactneſs of 
thought, a propriety of ſpeech, and a juſtneſs of 
actions: Without that we can never have a right 


to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, true and 
falſe: And finally, that alone can give us ſkill to 
regulat? our paſſions by teaching us, that true hap- 
pineſs and virtue conſiſt not ſo much in enlarging 
our poſſeſſions as in contracting our deſires. 
Beſides let it be obſerved, what a wretched circle 
this poor way of reaſoning among the Men draws 


. 


knowledge of ourſelves : It is that which enables us 


them inſenſibly into. Why is learning uſeleſs to us? 


Becauſe we have no ſhare in public offices. And 
whythave we no ſhare in public offices? Becauſe we 

have ns learning. They are ſenſible of the injuſtice 
they do us, and therefore are reduced to the mean 
ſhift of cloaking it at the expence of their own 
reaſon, But let truth ſpeak for once: Why are 


they ſo induſtrious to debar us that Jearning Fo 


have an equal right to with themſelves, but for 
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28 
fear of our ſharing with, and outſhining them in, 
thoſe public offices they fill ſo miſerably ? The fame 
ſordid ſelfiſhneſs which urged them to engroſs all 
power and dignity to themſelves, prompted them to 
ſhut up from us that knowledge which wou'd have 
made us their competitors. 

As nature ſeems to have deſign'd the Men for 
our drudges, I cou'd eaſily forgive them the uſur- 
pation by which they firſt took the trouble of public 
employments off our hands, if their injuſtice were 
content with ſtopping there. But as one abyſs calls 
on another, and vices ſeldom go ſingle, they are 

not ſatisfied with engroſſing all authority into their 
own hands, but are confident enough to aſſert that 
they poſleſs it by right, becauſe we were form'd by 
nature to be under perpetual ſubjection to them, for 
want of Abilities to ſhare with them in government 
and public offices, To confute this manni/h extrava- 


gance, it will be neceſſary to ſap it from the foun- 
dation on which it is built. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Whether the Men are better qualified to govern 


than Women, or not. 


F you are doting enough to hold upon truſt 


what the Men themſelves ſay, you are to take it 


for granted, that Women are ſuch ſenſeleſs mortals 


by nature, 2s to be abſolutely incapable of taking 
the leaſt care of themſelves. © It is therefore, ſay 
they, a cruel tenderneſs, a falſe complaiſance, to 
* abandon the fair- ſex to their own conduct. The 
% more they are made to pleaſe and charm, the 
© more it imports them to fly from thoſe dangers, 
to which they are expoſed by being ſo.“ A 


plain proof of their ſpeaking from their hearts, is 
their imagining us weak enough to be wheedied out 
of our liberty and property, by ſuch jingling, empty 


ſtuff, But where have they proved that we are not 


as capable of guarding ourſelves from dangers, as 


they are of guarding us; had we the ſame power 
and advantages allow'd us, which they have? Again, 
are we fafer under their conduct than our own ? Is 
it not manifeſtly launching from Scylla to Charyldis, 
to fly to their protection from danger? There is 


ſcarce an inſtance in a million among Y/omen, of 


one Hifoman of a middling capacity, who does not, 
or would not, govern herſelf better than moſt Mer 


in 


1301 
in parallel circumſtances, if the circumvention, trea- 
chery, and baſeneſs of that ſex did not interfere. 
Whereas for one Woman, who is better'd in under- 
ſtanding or morality under their tuition, many 
millions are betray'd into inevitable ruin. As this 
is undeniable matter of fact, it needs no proofs to 
ſupport it. Neither will it bear retorting upon us. 
For granting ſome few Men to have ſuffer'd by 
petticoat-government, the number is extremely 
ſmall in proportion. And were it equal, the o. 
men's conduct, in this cafe, is to be charged wholly 
to the Men's account, for having robb'd them of 
thoſe advantages of education, which wou'd have 


enabled them to act better, which they were ſuſ- 
ceptible of, and which they had a natural right to. 


The ſame apology cannot be made for the Men's 
miſconduct in governing us: They have all the 
advantages requiſite to qualify them; and, if, ſpite 
of all, we are worſe under their government than 
under our own 3 the conſequence ſpeaks itſelf, chat 
either they have a natural want of capacity, or want 
of honeſty, They are at liberty to chuſe which 
imputation pleaſes them beſt : Tho? without judg- 
ing raſhly, I might venture to ſay, they have a right 
to both: If they imagin they can elude the force 
of this truth, by ſaying that the Aden, whom this 

accuſation regards, have not made uſe of the ad- 
vantages which their ſex in general has, and there- 
fore might as well have been without them; that. 
no ways leſſens the truth of what I have advanced ; 
that moſt Women are ruin'd, inſtead of being im- 
prov'd 


„ 
prov'd in heart or mind under the conduct of the 
Men. And therefore, ſince we are at moſt in no 
greater ſafety under their government than our own, 
there can be no ſolid reaſon aſſign'd why we ſhou'd 
be ſubject to it. 

But it ſeems we are already condemn'd to it by 
a judge of their own erecting, a blubbering dotard, 
too conceited of his own ſenſe, to be improv'd by 
that of his wife; Cats, the wie Cato, who grown 
obſtinate in wrong by age and humour'd prejudice, 
choſe rather to die a fool of his own making, than 
live a man of ſenſe by a wife's advice; this Cato 
has pronounced ſentence againft us. And fo diſin- 
tereſted a judge, we cannot ſurely except againſt, 
Let us here then what this oracle ſays, 

Let us treat JYYomen as our equals, ( ſays he) 
5 and they will immediately want to become our 
6 miſtreſſes.” *Tis Caro ſays it, and therefore there 
needs no proof. Beſides, to oblige men to prove 
all they advance by reaſon, wou'd be impoſing ſi- 
lence upon them; a grievance to which they are 
perhaps full as unequal as they pretend we are. But 
granting Cato to be infallible in his affertions, what 
then? Have not Nomen as much right to be mi- 
ſtreſſes, as the Men have to be maſters? No, ſays 
Cato. But why? Becauſe they have nor. Such con- 
vincing arguments muft make us fond of hearing 
him farther. If we make the Women our equals, 
*© they will demand that to-morrow as a tribute, 
s which they receive to-day as a grace,” But 
where is the grace in granting us a ſhare in what 

we 
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we have an equal right to? Have not the Numen 


an equal claim to power and dignity with the Men? 
Tf we have; the wiſe Cato nods : if we have not; Cato 
wou*d have been wiſe indeed, to convince us of it. 
Bur ſuppoſing it to be a favour, a grace, what he 
pleaſed to call it; wou'd not the Men reap the chief 
benefit of it? The reſerve peculiar to our ſex, 
Proves, that knowing how to curb ourſelves, we are 
qualified to govern them, and the meckneſs and 
tenderneſs which make part of our characteriſtic, are 
ſufficient to perſuade them that our yoke wou'd not 
be heavy. But no, ſays Cato, „ we may thank 
„ ourſclves for that ſweetneſs and reſerve which 
0 they ſhew in our preſence. This ſhadow of 
virtue is owing to the neceſſity we impoſe upon 
« them of diſſembling Then Cato is forced at 


laſt to own that the ſubjection we are kept under by 


that arrogant ſex, is the effect of violence and im- 
poſition? This he does to compliment his own ſex, 
with attributing all our merit to them. A ſorry 
compliment, conſidering the ungrateful truth it ex- 


torts from him. And yet how againſt his grain 


is it to own any merit in us. No, we have but 
the ſhadow of virtue, and all their impoſitions and 
violence can only induce us to diſſemble. Is not 
this calling all his own ſex fools ? For ſurely no- 
thing can be a greater proof of folly in the Mer 
than to uſe violence and impoſition, and to taxe 
perpetual pains to ſupport both, only to make us 
act with affectation, when much leſs labour wou'd 


make us ſhewꝛ ourſelxes in a more natural light; 
Eſpecially 
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Eſpecially ſince it is impoſſible ever to govern ſub- 
jects rightly, without knowing as well what they 
really are as what they only ſcem; which the Men 


can never be ſuppoſed to do, while they labour to 


force Momen to live in conſtant maſquerade. So 
that either all the Men are downright changelings, 
by Cato's own confeſſion, or this mighty oracle 
himſelf is a driveler, and to be heeded by none but 
ſuch. 

I ſhowd not myſelf have thought him worth fo 
much notice as I have here taken of him; but that 


the Men are weak enough in general, to ſuffer their 


ſenſe to be led away captive, by ſuch halt-thinking 


retailers of ſentences. Among whom, This in par- 


ticular, was he worth the pains, might be eaſily 


proved to have been often groſiy in the wrong in 


other matters as well as in the preſent caſe z and therc- 
fore, when he happens to be in the right, the merit of 
it is more to be imputed to blind chance than to his 
wiſdom : Since the greateſt fools, when active, 
may blunder into the right ſometimes : And great 
talkers among many abſurdities, muſt here and there 


drop a good ſaying, when they leaſt deſign it. Of 


this ſtamp, are the generality of evidence brought 


againſt us. Men avers'd to the labour of think- 


ing; who found reaſon a drudgery, and therefore, 
rather choſe to proſtitute than wed it; Who have 
gain'd all their reputation by a pretty gimneſs of 
expreſſions, which wou'd no more bear examination 
than their heads, their hearts, or their faces; and 
who (to mimic this ſage) wou'd rather ſee common- 
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fenſe in confuſion, than a word miſplaced in one of 
their ſentences. Yet theſe are ſages among the Men, 
and their ſentences are fo many divine oracles ; 
whereas perhaps, had we lived in their own times, 
to have heard the many more fooliſh things they 
ſaid. than ſenſible ones, we ſhou'd have found them 
as auffiſh as the dupes who revere them. And 
tho* perhaps we might have been more ſurprized to 
hear ſuch dotards talk ſometimes rationally, than 
we now are, to read their ſayings ; we ſhou'd have 
had reaſon ſtill to think. them more fit to extort 


our admiration than deſerve it. Care has been taken 
to hand down to us the beſt of their ſentences, many 
of which nevertheleſs are weak enough: But had the 


fame care been taken to regiſter all their abſurdities, 
how great a ſhare of their preſent applauſe wou'd they 
have loſt ! As the infidel obſerved to the prieſt 


of Neptune, when proving the god's divinity from 


the trophies in his temple. 


Tig true their pictures who ejraped you keep, 
But where are they who periſb'd in the deep? 


But we have a more formidable ſet of enemies 
than theſe laconic gentlemen ; Men who pretend to 


build their aſſertions upon very good grounds, and 


who wou'd ſcorn, ſay they, to exclude us from 
power, dignity, and public offices, if they cou'd 


vot ſhew us the beſt of reaſons. It will be proper 


therefore to hear their reaſons, before we undertake 
to ſay they are in the wrong. 


CHAP. 


( 35 ] 


Eu K FP. V. 


Whether the Women are fit for public Offices, 


or not, 


T 1s enough for the Men to find a thing eſta- 
bliſn'd to make them believe it well grounded. 


In all countries we are ſeen in ſubjection and abſo- 


lute dependence on the Men, without being admit- 


ted to the advantages of ſciences, or the opportu- 
nity of exerting. our capacity in a public ſtation. 
Hence the Men, according to their uſual talent of 
arguing from ſeemings, conclude that we ought to 
be ſo. But ſuppoſing it to be true, that Women 


had ever been excluded from public offices, is it 


therefore neceſſarily true that they ought to be fo? 
God has always been more or leſs reſiſted by un- 


grateful man, a fine concluſion it wou'd be then to 


infer, that therefore he ought to be fo, 

But why do the Men perſuade themſelves that we 
are leſs fit for public employments than they are? 
Can they give any better reaſon than cuſtom and 


- prejudice form'd in them by external appearances, 


tor want of a cloſer examination ? If they did but 
give themſelves the leifure to trace things back to 
their fountain-head, and judge of the ſentiments and 
practices of Men in former ages, from what they 
diſcover in their own times, they wou'd not be ſo 
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open as they are to errors and abſurdities in all their 
opinions. And particularly with regard to Women, 
they wou'd be able to ſee that, if we have been ſub- 
jected to their authority, it has been by no other 
law than that of the ſtronger: And that we have 
not been excluded from a ſhare in the power and 
privileges which lift their ſex above ours, for want 
of natural capacity, or merit, but for want of an 
equal ſpirit of violence, ſhameleſs injuſtice, and 
lawleſs oppreſſion, with theirs, 


Nevertheleſs, ſo weak are their intellectuals, and 


ſo untuned are their organs to the voice of reaſon, 
that cuſtom makes more abſolute ſlaves of their 
ſenſes than they can make of us. They are ſo ac- 
cuſtom'd to ſee things as they now are, that they 
cannot repreſent to themſelves how they can be 
otherwiſe, It wou'd be extremely odd they think 
to ſee a Woman at the head of an army giving bat- 
tle, or at the helm of a nation giving laws; plead- 


ing cauſes in quality of counſel; adminiſtring ju- 


ſtice in a court of judicature; preceded in the ſtreet 


with ſword, mace, and other en ſigns of authority; 


as magiſtrates; or teaching rhetoric, medicine, 
Philoſophy, and unity. in dualer of univerſity 
profeſſors. 

If by oddity they underſtand ſomething in it's 
nature oppoſite to the genuine, unbiaſs'd rules of 
good- ſenſe; I believe the Men will find it a difficult 
taſk, to prove any oddity in ſuch a ſight, or any 
real inconſiſtence in it with refed reaſon, For if 


Women are but conſider'd as rational creatures, ab- 


ſtracted 
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ſtracted from the diſadvantages impoſed upon them 
by the unjuſt uſurpation and tyranny of the Men, 
| they will be found, to the full, as capable as the 
1 Men, of filling cheſe offices. 
1 I muſt own indeed in this age, to ſee a Voman, 
{ however well qualified, exert herſelf in any of theſe 
[ employments, cou'd not but as greatly ſurprize us 
| as to ſee a man or woman dreſt in the garb in 
* vogue at the time of Queen 56%. And yet our 
wonder in either caſe wou'd be the ſole effect of 
novelty, or of the revival of an obſolete cuſtom 
new to us. If from immemorable time, the Men 
had been ſo little envious, and ſo very impartial, as 
to do juſtice to our talents, by admitting us to our 
right of ſharing with them in public action; they 
wou'd have been as accuſtom'd to ſee us filling 
i. public offices, as we are to ſee them diſgrace them; 
and to fee a lady at a bar, or on a bench, wou'd 
have been no more ſtrange than it is now, to ſee a 
grave judge whimpering at his maid's knees ; or, 
a lord embroidering his wifc's petticoat : A Schur- 
man, with a theſis in her hand, diſplaying nature in 
it's moſt innocent uſeful lights, wou'd have been as 
familiar a ſight, as a Phyſician in his chariot, con- 
ning Ovid's Art of Love: And an Amazon, with 
a helmet on her head, animating her embattled 
troops, wou'd have been no more a matter of ſur- 
prize than a milliner behind a counter with a 
thimble on her finger; or than a peer of Great- 
Britain playing with his garter. Not reaſon 
then, but error and ignorance caſed in cuſtom, 
| makes 


38 
makes theſe ſuperficial creatures think ; it an unnatural 
ſight. 

There are few nations, beſide our own, which 
think Women capable of holding the ſcepter; but 
England has learn'd by repeated experience, how 
much happier a kingdom is, when under the pro- 
tection and rule of @ Woman, than it can hope to 
be under the government of a Man. Matter of 
fact then plainly points out the abſurdity of the con- 
trary prejudice, How many ladies have there 
been, and ftill are, who deſerve place among the 
learned; and who are more capable of teaching the 
ferences than thoſe who now fill moſt of the unzver/ity 
chair: ? The age we live in has produced as many, 
as any heretofore; tho* their modefty prevents 
their making any public ſhew of it. And as our 
ſex, when it applies to learning, may be ſaid at 
leaſt to keep pace with the Men, ſo are they more 
to be eſteem'd for their learning than the latter: 
Since they are under a neceſſity of ſurmounting 
the ſoftneſs they were educated in; of renouncing 
the pleaſure and indolence to which cruel cuſtom 
ſeem'd to condemn them; to overcome the external 
impediments in their way to ſtudy; and to conquer 
the diſadvantageous notions, which the vulgar of 
both ſexes entertain of learning in Women, And 
whether it be that theſe difficulries add any keen- 
neſs to a female Pa or that nature has 
given Women, a quicker, more penetrating genius 
than to Men; it is felt-evident, that many of our 
ſex have far out-ſtript the Men. Why then are 


Wwe 


680] 
1 we not as fit to learn and teach the ſciences, at 


leaſt to our own ſex, as they fancy themſelves 
to be? 
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CHAP. VI. 


Whether the Women are naturally capable of 


teaching Sciences, or not. 


, * 
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F Rhetoric, we muſt be allow'd to be by na- 

ture deſignꝰd miſtreſſes and models. Elo- 
quence is a talent ſo natural and peculiar to Moman, e 
that no one can diſpute it her. Women can perſuade 
what they pleaſe; and can dictate, defend, or di- 
ſtinguiſn between right and wrong, without the 
help of laws. There are few judges, who have not 
proved them the moſt prevalent countel ; and fei 
pleaders, who have not experienced them to be che 
moſt clear-headed, equitable judges, When Mo- 
men ſpeak on a ſubject, they handle it with ſo de- 
licate a touch, that the Men are forced to own they 
feel what the former ſay. All the oratury of the 
ichools is not able to give the Men that eloquence 
and eaſe of ſpeech, which coſts us nothing. And 
that, which their mean envy calls loquacity in us, 
is only a readineſs of ideas, and an eaſe of delivery, 
which they in vain labour, for years, to attain to. 
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With what heſitation, confuſion, and drudgery, 
do not the Men labour to bring forth their thoughts? 
I And when they do utter ſomething tolerable, with 
1 what inſipid geſtures, diſtortions, and grimaces, 
14 do they murder the few good things they fay ? 
[i Whereas, when a Woman ſpeaks, her air is gene- 

rally noble and preventing, her geſture free, and 9 

full of dignity, her action is decent, her words on 
are eaſy and inſinuating, her ſtile is pathetic and "NF 

winning, and her voice melodious, and tuned to her "34 

ſubject. She can ſoar to a level with the higheſt 

intelle& without bombaſt, and with a complacency 

natural to the delicacy of her frame, deſcend to the 
- meaneſt capacity without meanneſs. What is there 

we are unfit to reaſon upon, which does not offend 
againſt decency ? When we diſcourſe of good or | p 
evil, it is well known we are capable of winning 
Fl to the one, and weaning from the other, the moſt 
N obſtinate Men, if they have but minds ſuſceptible 
of reaſon and argument: And that character of in- 
tegrity, which is imprinted on our countenances 
while we ſpeak, renders our power of perſuaſion . 
more prevalent. Sure then, if we are endow'd 
with a more communicative eloquence than they % 
are, we muſt be at leaſt as well qualified as they to 7 
teach the ſciences ;, and if we are not ſeen in univer- 05 
fity chairs, it cannot be attributed to our want of 1 
capacity to fill them, but to that violence with 1 
which the Men ſupport their unjuſt intruſion into 
our places; or, if not, at leaſt to our greater mo- 
deſty and leſs degree of ambition. 
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If we were to apply to the /aw, we ſhowd ſuc- 
ceed in it at leaſt as well as the Mey, The natural 
talent we have undiſputed, of explaining and un- 
raveling the moſt knotty intricacies, of ſtating our 
own and other people's pretenſions, of diſcovering 
the grounds of a diſpute, with the means to ſet it 


right, and of ſetting engines to work to do ourſelves 
Juſtice, is ſufficient to prove that, were we to fill 
the offices of counſel, judges, and magiſtrates, we 


ſhou'd ſhew a capacity in buſineſs which very few 
Men can boaſt of, But peace and juſtice is our 
ſtudy, and our pride is to make up thoſe breaches 
which the corruption of that ſex makes chem but 
induſtrious to widen. 

Our ſex ſeems born to teach and practiſe phyſic z 
to reſtore health to the ſick, and preſerve it to the 
well. Neatneſs, handyneſs, and compliance are 
one half of a patient's cure; and in this the Men 


muſt yield to us. Indeed in our turns we muſt 


yield to them in the art of inventing hard names, 
and puzzling a cure with the number, as well as 


adding to a patient's grievance with the coſtlineſs, 
of remedies. But we can invent, ind have in- 


vented, without the help of Galen, or Hippocrates, 


an infinity of reliefs for the ſick, which they and \ 


their blind adherents cou'd neither improve nor 
diſapprove. . And an old woman's receipt, as it is 


term'd, has often been known to remove an inve- 
terate diſtemper which has baffled the reſcarches of 
a college of graduates. In a word, the obſerva- 
tons Ss by V omen in their practice, have been 
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ſo exact, and built upon ſuch ſolid reaſon, as to 


ſhew more than once the uſeleſs pedantry of the 


major part of ſchool ſyſtems. 


I hardly believe our ſex wou'd ſpend ſo many 
years to ſo little purpoſe as thoſe Men do, who call 
themſelves philoſophers ; were we to apply to the 


ftudy of nature. But I believe we cow'd point out 


a much ſhorter road to the deſired end, We ſhou'd 


ſcarcely do like ſome Men who waſte whole years 
(not to mention many of them who dwell for life) 


on mere Entia Rationis, fiftitious trifles, no where 
to be found but in their own noddles. We ſhou'd 
find more uſeful employments for our inquiries, 
than idly plodding to find out whether beyond the 
utmoſt circumference of the univerſe there be any 


imaginary ſpace, and whether that infant of our 


own dream be infinite or finite : whether an atom 
be ſplittable into infinite parts, or how a column 


of air upon a man's head, reaching to the ſky, 
ſhall feel leſs heavy than a hob-nail. 


Were we to expreſs our conceptions of God, it 


wou'd never enter into the head of any one of us 
to deſcribe him as a venerable old man. No we 


have a more noble 1dea of him, than to compare 
him to any thing created. We conceive that there 
mult be a God, becauſe we are {enſible that neither 
ve nor the objects which ſurrounds us can be the 
works of chance, or of ſelf- production. And as 
we daily ſee that the ſucceſs, which attends our un- 
dertakings, is ſcarce ever the natural effect of the 


means we make uſe of to attain to it, we are 


convinced 
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convinced that the conduct of our affairs is not 
the conſequence of our own prudence z and there- 
fore conclude that it muſt be the effect of a 
ſuperior, general, providence, We ſhou'd never 
take it into our heads to run diviſions upon our 
; own chimerical hypotheſes, and to fill a volume to 
q anſwer an impoſſible: as whether, if Man had not 
| fiun'd, the Son of God wou'd have died: or whether by 
ſupernatural power a ſtone cou'd be lifted to the beatific 

vin. And yet we might without vanity aſpire 

to being as able philoſophers or divines as the Men, 
perhaps better: If I underſtand rightly the ſcnſe 
of thoſe words, And ſurely philoſophers and divines, 
according to the acceptation of the words, are ſuch 

as are perfectly verſed in the ſecrets of nature and 

; myſteries of religion, It ſo, as we know that the 
chief fruit of all learning is a juſt diſcernment of 

true from faiſe, and of evidence from obſcurity, 

we are equally capable of both. And were we to 

aim at being both, we ſhou'd make it our buſineſs 

to form as juſt ideas of the drvinity and it's revela- 

tions as the weakneſs of human nature wou'd per- 
; mit, and to trace nature up to it's true ſource in 
al it's effects. And as we are ſenſible that the [ 
knowledge of ourſelves, and the objects about us, 
are abſolutely neceſſary to render the aforemen- 
tion'd knowledges uſeful ; we ſhou'd, inſtead of .N 
loſing time in the trifles, which engroſs the ſtudies if 
of che generaliry of male philoſyphers, apply our- j 
ſelves to the obſervation of ourſelves and the f 
different objects which environ us, in order to 
G 2 find 
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find out in what they relate to, or differ from, 
us; and by what applications they may be bene- 


| ficial or obnoxious to us, and to the end they 
were given us for. Might we not then by this 
means be both as learned philoſophers and as able 
divines as the Men, as capable of being taught, 
and as ſucceſsful in feaching, at leaſt, as they 


are ? 

Practice ſufficiently ſpeaks us no leſs chriſtian 
than the Men. We receive the goſpel with re- 
verence and humility, and ſubmit to it's doctrines 
and precepts in a more exemplary manner than 
the generality of them. I own, ſome of our ſex 
have carried their worſhip to ſuperſtitions lengths; 
but have not many of the Men done ſo too ? 
And yet the latter are the moſt culpable : Since 


the ignorance in which the former have been 
| bred reflects all the reproach on the Men them- 


ſelves, for not giving them the means to avoid 
fuperſiitzon, Wherefore if their zeal has been in- 
diſcreet, their intention has been good: And we may 


venture to affirm, from the eagerneſs they ſhew'd 


in embracing religion and cleaving fo cloſe to it 


under all the diſadvantages it appear'd to them 


in, they wou'd have as firmly adhered to true 
piety had they obtain'd a clearer light of it. 
What ſhowd hinder us from regulating our 
minds by the faith and diſciplin of Chriſt and his 
church? If we lay'd the foundation of philoſophy 
and ſcholaſtic divinity ; ſhou'd we not be as able 
as the Men, in the progreſs of our ſtudies, to 
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underſtand, compare, and interpret the holy ſcrip- 
tures, the writings of the fathers and the ſacred 
canons? Might we not qualify our minds and hearts 
to compoſe religious works, to preach, to confute 
novelties, to regulate ourſelves and others, to re- 
move their ſcruples, and to reſolve caſes of con- 
ſcience, as well as the moſt learned caſuiſts 
„„ 

Thus far I inſiſt, there is no ſcience or public 
office in a ſtate, which Women are nor as much 
qualified for by nature as the ableſt of Men. 
With regard however to divinity, our natural 
capacity has been reſtrain'd by a poſitive law of 
God; and therefore we know better than to lay 
claim to what we cou'd not practiſe without 
ſacrilegious intruſion, Though, by the bye, let 
it be obſerved that the bar which our Divine 
Saviour has put to our exerciſing any religious 
functions, neither bars us from any other public 
offices, nor proves us unworthy or naturally in- 
capable of exerciſing even them. That he for- 
bad us thoſe functions proves us naturally apt 
for them. But why he forbad us, it would be 
preſumptuous to enquire, However if it is law- 
ful to reaſon at all upon the divine precepts : we 
may aſſign a reaſon, which carries it's own pro- 
bability with it, and rather redounds to the 
honour than diſrepute of our ſex. God undoubr- 
edly knew the general tendency of the Men to 
rmpiety and irreligion; and therefore why might 
he not confine the functions of religion to that 
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ſex, to attract ſome of them at leaſt to thoſe 
duties they have ſuch 3 general apathy for? 
Eſprcially ſince the natural propenſity of our ſex 
to virtue and religion, made it unneceſſary to add 
any of thoſe external helps to his divine grace, 
in order to win us to what our hearts lead us 
=. 

If then we ſet cuſtom and prejudice aſide, 
where wou'd the oddity be to ſee us dictating 
ſciences from a univerſity chair; ſince to name 


but one of a thouſand, that foreign young lady, 


whoſe extraordinary merit and capacity but a few 
years ago forced a wniverfily in Haiy to break 
through the rules of partiality, cuſtom, and Prejudice, 
in her favour, to confer on her a DocTor's 
DroRET, is a living proof that we are as capa- 
ble, as any of the Men, of the higheſt eminences 
in the ſphere of learning, if we had juſtice done 
us. 

It is not ſo much to do juſtice to my own 
ſex, that I quote this inſtance, as to favour the 
Men, by ſhewing that it is not abſolutely im- 
poſſible for them to be ſometimes juſt, without 
a miracle. Indeed it might require, in all pro- 
bability, the labours of a wandering Jew, to pro- 
duce a few more inſtances of the like equity to- 
wards us in that jealous, ungenerous ſex. But 
to find many ladies nothing inferior in merit to 
the laſt mention'd, we need neither the pains of 
running back to antiquity, nor the expence of a 
voyage to foreign climes. Our own age and 
country 
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country may boaſt of more than one Sappbo, 
numbers of Cornelias, and no ſcarcity of Schur- 
mans and Daciers, If I choſe to unite the ſeveral 
excellences of all theſe illuſtrious names in one, 
I might quote an Eliza not more to be envied, 
for the towering ſuperiority of her genius and 


judgment, than honour'd for the uſe ſhe males of 


them. Her early advances in ancient and modern 


learning in general, having raiſed her above the 
imitation of the Men, as the many exce!lent virtues 


added to her extenſive knowledge, have ſecured 


her the eſteem of the Women; it is no wonder 
that, while the former are forced to admire her 
in ſpite of prejudice, we are at liberty to do 


juſtice to her merit without tearing the juſpicion 
of partiality towards her, However, as her own 


excellence has extorted her juſt praiſe from the 
mouth of prejudice itſelf, 1 ſhall forbear to 


characteriſe her ; content to fee the work al- 
ready done to my hand, by that ſex itſelf: and 
therefore refer my readers for a farther account: 
of this true J/oman to what the Reverend Mr Birch 
ſays of her in the Hiſtory of the Works of the 
: which is ſo much the more to be 
relied on as it comes from a Man; one of that 
ſex which ſeems to pique itſelf with no other 
degree of equity, than that of never praiſing any 


of ours beyond their deſert, If the compariſon, 


this candid gentleman there makes between the 


talents 
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talents of our ſex and his own, ſhou'd prove too 
galling for their innate jealouſy z let the men ex- 


cuſe him at leaſt, and pacify themſelves with the ; fi 
reflection on the thanks they all owe him for it, 
giving us this freſh inſtance, in his wn perſon, 135 
of the poſſibility of finding a Man who can ö | 
throw off paſſion. and prejudice, for the ſake of | 1 


truth and honeſty. 

We may eaſily conclude then, that, if our ſex, 
as it hitherto appears, have all the talents requiſite 
to learn and teach thoſe ſciences, which qualify 


Men for power and. dignity; they are equally 17 
| ing | led Ton 1 

capable of applying their know ledge to practice, KB 
in exerciſing that power and dignity. And fince, = 
as we have ſaid, this nation has ſeen many glo- * 
rious inſtances of Momen, leverally qualified to . 
- 6 a 3 wn | 3 "© 

have all public authority center'd in them: why = 
may they not be as qualified at leaft for the 170 
ſubordinate offices of miniſters of ſtate, vice- UE, 


queens, governefſes, ſecretaries, privy-counſellors, 
and treaſurers? Or why may they not, without 
oddity, be even generals of armies, and admirals 
of fleets? But this will be more proper to con- 
ſider ſeparately. | 
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CHAP VII. 


Whether Women are naturally quali 2 for 


military offices, or not, 


Muſt confeſs, I cannot find how the oddity wou'd 

be greater, to ſee a lady with a truncheon in her 
hand, than with a crown on her head; or why 1t 
ſhou'd create more ſurpriſe, to ſce her preſide in a 
council of war, than in a council of ſtate, Why 
may ſhe not be as capable of heading an army as 
a parliament; or of commanding at ſea as of reign- 
ing at land? What ſhou'd hinder her from hold- 
ing the helm of a flect with the fame ſafety and 
Readineſs as that of a nation? And why may the 


not exerciſe her ſoldiers, draw up her troops in 


battle array, and divide her forces into battalions 
at land, ſquadrons at fea, c. with the fame plca- 
{ure ſhe wou'd have in ſeeing or ordering it to be 
done? The military art has no myftery in it be- 
yond others, which Women cannot attain to. A 
Woman is as capable as a Man of making herſelf, 
by means of a map, acquainted with the good and 

IH bag 
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bad ways, the dangerous and ſafe paſſes, or the 


proper ſituations for encampment. And what ſhou'd 
hinder her from making herſelf miſtreſs of all 
the ſtratagems of war, of charging, retreating, 
ſarpriſing, laying ambuſhes, counterfeiting marches, 
feigning flights, giving falſe attacks, ſupporting 
real ones, animating the ſoldiery, and adding ex- 
ample to eloquence by being the firft to mount a 
breach. Perſuaſion, heat, and example are the 
ſoul of victory: And Women can ſhew as much 
eloquence, intrepidity, and warmth, where their ho- 
nour is at ſtake, as is requiſite to attack or defend 
a town. | 

There can be no real difference pointed out be- 
tween the inward or outward conſtitution of Mex 
and Homer, excepting what merely tends to giving 
birth to poſterity, And the differences thence 


arifing are no ways ſufficient to argue more natural 


{ſtrength in the one than in the other, to qualify 
them more for military labours. Are not the 
Momen of different degrees of ſtrength, like the 
Men ? Are there not ſtrong and weak of both 
{-xes? Men educated in ſloth and ſoftneſs are 
weaker than Women; and Wonen, become harden'd 


by neceſſity, are often more robuſt than Men. We 


need go no farther than Chelſey for a proof that 
I/omen may be enured to all the hardſhips of a 
campaign, and to meet all the terrors. of it, as wel! 
as the braveſt of the oppoſite ſex, 
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What has greatly help'd to confirm the Men in 
the prejudiced notion of Momen's natural weak- 


neſs, is the common manner of expreſſion which 
this very vulgar error gave birth too. When they 


mean to ſtigmatiſe a Man with want of courage 


they call him effeminate, and when they would 
praiſe a Woman for her courage they call her meniy, 


But as theſe, and ſuch like expreſſions, are merely 


arbitrary and but a fulſome compliment which the 
Men paſs on themſelves, they eſtabliſh no truth, 
The real truth is, That humanity and integrity, the 
characteriſtics of our ſex, make us abhor unjuſt 
laughter, and prefer honourable peace to unjuſt war, 
And therefore to uſe theſe expreſſions with pro- 
priety, when a Man is poſſeſt of our virtues he 
ſhowd be call'd effeminate by way of the higheſt 


' praiſe of his good nature and juſtice ; and a Moman 


who ſhowd depart from our ſex by eſpouſing the 
injuſtice and cruelty of the Men's nature, ſhould 
be call'd a Man: that is, one whom no ſacred 


ties can bind to the obſervation of juſt treaties, 
and whom no blood. ſned can deter from che moſt 


cruental violence and rapin. 

But be this as it may, certain it is, that bare 
ſtrength intitles the Men to no ſuperiorty above 
25, as I have already remark' d. Otherwiſe brutes 
wou'd deſerve the pre-eminence of them. And 
among themſelves, the ſtrongeſt man ought to be 
the chief in power. Whereas we plainly ſee that, 
generally ſpeaking, the ſtrongeſt are only fit to 
H 2 make 
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make drudges to the reſt; and particularly in 


armies, they who have moſt of brutal vigour are 


often uſeful only for faſcines to men much weaker 
than themſelves to mount a breach. On the other 
hand men who have leſs ſtrength have very often 
the moſt brains, The wiſeſt philoſophers, the 
ableſt poets, and the greateſt princes have not al- 
ways had the beſt conſtitutions. Henry was no 
match in ſtrength with Sir John Falſtaff. And 
a Mar/torcugh perhaps might have routed an army 
with more eaſe than he cou'd have wreſtled with 
the meaneſt -of®is ſoldiers. 

It is quite idle then to inſiſt ſo much on bodily 
trength, as a neceſſary qualification to military em- 
ployments. And it is full as idle to imagin that 
I/Pemen are not naturally as capable of courage and 
reſclution as the Men. We are indeed charged, 


without any exception, with being timorous, and 
 Incapable of defence; frighted at our own ſhadows 


alarm'd at the cry of an infant, the bark of a dog, 
rhe whiſtling of the wind, or a tale of hob-goblins. 
But is this univerſally true? Are there not Men as 
void of courage as the moſt heartleſs of our ſex ? 
And yet it is known that the molt timerous omen 
often make a virtue of neceſſity and facrifice their 
ovrn fears for the ſafety of a huſband, a ſon, or a 
brother. Fearful and weak as they are, they often 
behave more courageouſly than the Men under 
pains, ſickneſs, want, and the terrors of death it- 
ſelf. 
Pear 
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Fear is almoſt an inſeparable attendant on 
virtue. The virtuous are ever timid more or leſs; 
their own inoffenſive diſpoſition and the knowledge 
they have how much vice abounds among Men, 
are ſufficient to incline them to fear on every ap- 
pearance of danger. Tis a paſſion natural to 
all: Princes fear the rebellion of their ſubjects ; 
generals the ſurprize of an enemy; and the very 
man who draws his {word to reſent an injury, 
tears the ſhame of it, fears his adverſary, and 


' fears the law. 


Bur tear 1s cver greateſt in thote who know them- 
ſelves incapable of reſiſting what they fear; and is 
only blameable in ſuch as have the power to repel 
the evil which threatens them. A lawyer, who has 
ſpent his whole life in poring over Cote upon TLil- 
tleton, can no more, with reafon, be accuſed of 
want of courage for refuſing a challenge from an 
officer of the Army, than a foldier can be caiPd a 


_ coward for refuſing to ſtake his fortune againſt a 


lady at gquadrille, The manner Vomen are bred in, 
gives them room to apprehend every thing. They 
are admitted to no ſhare of the exerciſes which 
wou'd qualify them to attack or defend. They fec 


themſelves helpleſsly expoſed to the outrages of a 


ſex enſlaved to the moſt brutal tranſports ; and 
find themſelves victims of contempt to wretches, 
whoſe prevalent ſtrength is often exerted againſt 
them, with more fury and cruelty than beaſts prac- 
tiſe towards one another. Can our fear then be 

imputed 
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imputed to want of courage? Is it a defect? Or 
ought it not rather to be alledged as a proof of our 
ſenſe: Since it wou'd be rather fool-hardineſs than 
courage to withſtand brutes, who want the ſenſe 
to be overcome by reaſon, and whom we want vi- 
gour to repel by force of arms? 

And yet it is far from being true that all Women 


want courage, ſtrength, or conduct to lead an army 


to triumph; any more than it is that all Men are 
endow'd with them. There are many of our ſex as 
intrepid as the Men; and I myſelf cowd, with more 
eaſe and leſs repugnance, dare the trowns and fury 
of an already victorious army, which I had forces 
to reſiſt, than J cou'd ftoop to court the ſmiles 
of a corrupt miniſter, whom I had reaſon to 
deſpiſe. 

Need I bring Amazons from 8. :ythia to prove the 
Courage of Wis 7 Need I run to 1taly for a Ca- 
milla to ſhew an inſtance of warlike courage? 
Mou'd the wife of Petys, who ſtabb'd herſelf firit, 
to encourage her diſponding hufband to do the 
like, have been afraid to mount a breach? Wou'd 
not ſhe, who cou'd ſnatch the knife from her bleed- 
ing breaſt, and with an unconcern*d countenance, 
gave it to Throſeas, adding, firike PeTus it does 
not ſmart : Wou'd not ſhe, I ſay, have been equally 
capable of animating with perſuaſion and example 
an army in the defence of her country? Let France 
boaſt it's maid of Orleans; and other nations glory 
in their numberleſs ſtole of warlike Vomen. We 

need 
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need not go out of England to ſeek heroines, while 
we have annals to preſerve their illuſtrious names. 
To whom did England owe it's deliverance from 
the tyrannic yoke of the Danes? But to paſs over 
the many inſtances of warlike bravery in our ſex, 
let it ſuffice to name a Boadicea, who made the 
moſt glorious ſtand againſt the Romans in the de- 
fence of her country, that ever that great empire 
was witneſs to; and if her endeavours did not meet 
with the ſucceſs of an Alexander, a Ceſar, or a 


Charles of Sweden, in his fortunate days, her courage 


and conduct were ſuch, as render her worthy to be 


conſider'd equal, if not ſuperior, to them all, in 


bravery and wiſdom; not to mention the nicer 
juſtice of her intentions. | 
Thus far I think it evidently appears, that there 
is no ſcience, ice, or dignity, which Women have 
not an equal right to ſhare in with the Men: Since 
there can be no ſuperiority, but that of bruta} 
ſtrength, ſhewn in the latter, to entitle them to en- 
groſs all power and prerogative to themſelves : nor 
any incapacity proved in the former, to diſquality 
them of their right, but what is owing to the un- 
juſt oppreſſion of the Men, and might be eaſily 
removed. With regard however to warlike em- 
ployments, it ſeems to be a diſpoſition of Provi- 
dence that cuſtom has exempted us from them. As 
ſailors in a ſtorm throw overboard their more uſc- 
leſs lumber, fo it is but fit that the Men ſhou'd be 
txpoſcd to the dangers and hardſhips of war, while 
we 
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we remain in ſafety at home. They are, generally | 
ſpeaking, good for little elſe but to be our bul- 
' warks: and our ſmiles are the moſt noble rewards 
which the braveſt of them all ought to deſire, or 
can deſerve, for all the hazards they encoun- 
ter, and for all the labours they go thro? for our 
defence, in the moſt tedious campaign. 


CH A P. VIIL 
CONCLUSION. 


HAT I have hitherto ſaid, has not been 
with an intention to ſtir up any of my 
own ſex to revolt againſt the Men, or to invert the 
preſent order of things, with regard to government 
and authority, No, let them ſtand as they are: 
I ovly mean to ſhew my ſex, that they are not ſo 
deſpicable as the Men wou'd have them believe 
themſelves, and that we are capable of as much 
greatneſs of ſoul as the beſt of that haughty ſex. 
And I am fully convinced, it wou'd be ro the Joint 
intereſt of both to think ſo. EP 
This is plain, from the ill conſequences attend- 
ing the oppoſite error, Men, by thinking us in- 
capable of improving our intellects, have entirely 
thrown 
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thrown us out or 
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e advantages of educa- 
tion; and thereby c uted as much as poſſi. 
ble to make us the ſenſcleſs creatures they imagin 
us. So that for want. of education, we are ren- 
der'd ſubject to all the follies they diſlike in 
us, and are loaded with their ill treatment for 
faults of their own creating in us, and which, 
we are denied the helps neceſſary to avoid. And 
what is the conſequence of this tyrannic treat- 
ment of us? Why, it finally reverts on them- 
ſelves: The ſame want of learning dd education, 
which hurries Vomen into what diſpleaſes the 
Men, debars them of the virtues requiſite to 
ſupport them under the ill treatment they arc 
loaded with by the Men, in conſequence of their 
indiſcretions: And for want of thoſe virtues they 
often run very unjuſtifiable lengths to be re- 
venged on their tyrants. Thus“ docs it arrive 
generally ſpeaking that both Men and Nomen 


hold one-another in ſovereign contempt, and 
therefore vie with each-other, which ſhall treat 


the other the worſt, Whereas how happy might 


they be, wou'd both ſexes but -refolve each to 
give the other that juit eſteem which is thei: 


due. 

However, if truth may be 1 895 N 
deniable that the blame lies chiefly and originally 
in the Men. Since if they wou'd but allow 
/LVomen the advantages of education and icarn- 


ing; they would learn to deſpiſe theſe. follics 
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and trifles, for which they are at preſent un- 
juſtly deſpiſed. They wou d be enabled to give 
the Men, a better opinion of their capacity of head 
and diſpoſition of heart: And the Men, in propor- 
tion to the encreaſe of their eſteem for us, wou'd 
leſſen, and by degrees reform, their ill- treatment 
of us. The Women wou'd make it their ſtudy 
to improve their parts, and with encreaſe of 
knowledge they muſt grow good. Their plea- 


ſure and ſtudy wou'd be to entertain the Men 


with ſenſe, and to add ſolidity to their charms. 
By which means 30th ſexes wou'd be happy, 
and neither have cauſe to blame the other. But 
while they lock up from us all the avenues to 
knowledge, they cannot without reproach to 


themſelves blame us for any miſconduct which 


Ignorance may be mother of: And we cannot 
but accuſe them of the moſt cruel injuſtice in 
diſeſteeming and ill uſing us for faults they put 
out of our power to correct. 

It wou'd be needleſs to ſay any more on this 
ſubject, if it was not in anſwer to ſome weak 


people, who are vainly perſuaded, that there is 


a real difference between Us and the Men with 
regard to wiriue : Whereas nothing can be 
more abſurd. It is undoubtedly true, that there 
have been, and are, many very good, and as many 
very bad, people of both ſexes. And tho 


ſhou'd be ſuppoſed, that fome omen have been 


more flagitious than any Men; that will no ways 
redound 
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redound to the diſhonour of our ſex in general. 
The corruption of the beſt is ever the worſt: And 
ſhou'd we grant that in quality of vices ſome 
of our ſex have exceeded the Men ; It muſt 
be own'd that their numbers wou'd at leaſt bal- 
lance the account. I believe no one will deny 
but that at leaſt, upon the moſt moderate com- 
putation, there are a thouſand ad Men to one 


bad Woman. But to know whether either be 


naturally more vicious than the other, we muſt 
obſerve that there is nothing but the ſoul capable 
of virtue, which conſiſts in a firm reſolution of 
doing that, which we judge the beſt, according 


to the dictates of reaſon and religion compared 


with the different occurrences we meet with in 


putting it in practice. 


life. Now the mind is no leſs capable in To- 
men than in Men of that firm reſolution, which | 
makes up virtue, or of knowing the occaſions of | 


\ 


. 


can regulate our paſſions as well as the Men, 


and are no more enclined to vice than to virtue. 


We might even make the ſcale turn in our own 
favour in this particular, without doing violence 
to truth or juſtice. However, upon the whole, if 
there be cqual occaſion of finding fault in both 


ſexes 3; That which accuſes the other offends againſt 
natural equity, If there be more evil in the 
Men than in us, and they are too ſtupified to 


ſee it; they are guilty of raſkneſs in finding 
I 2 fault 


Weak as the generality reckon us Women, we 
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fault with our ſex: and if they do ſee them, and- 
maliciouſly conceal their greater faults; is it not 
baſe in them to blame us who have leſs? It 
there be more good in Momen than in Men, 
ought not the Men to be accuſed of ignorance 
or envy in not acknowledging it? When a 
Woman has more virtue than vice, ſhou'd not 
the one atone for the other? This is eſpecially 
true when our defects are inſurmountable, and 
when we are deprived of means to rid ourſelves 
of them ; which 1s generally the caſe with moſt. 
of the faulty of our ſex, and ought to merit 


them compaſſion rather than contempt. Laſtly, 
when our failings are only ſeemingly ſuch, or at 


moſt but trivial in themſelves, it is imprudent, 


malicious, and pitiful to inſiſt on them. And yet 


it is eaſy to prove, that ſuch are the generality 


of the faults we are charged with, which can 


0 


any way affect us all. 
Thus then docs it hitherto fully appear, how 
falſcly we are deem'd, by the Men, wanting in that 


ſolidity of ſenſe which they ſo vainly value them- 
ſelves upon. Our right is the ſame with theirs 


to all public e ; we are endow'd, by 
ature, with genjuſes at leaſt as capable of filling 
them as theirs can be; and our hearts are as ſuſcep- 
t blc of vir: us our heads are of the ſciences, We 
neither want {pir7t, fir ength, nor courage, to defend 


a country, nor frudence to rule it. Our fouls are 
as prrſef? as theirs, and the organs they depend 
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on are generally more refined, However, if the 
bodies be compared to decide the right of ex- 
cellence in either ſex ; we need not contend : The 
Men themſelves I preſume will give it up. They 
cannot deny but that we have the advantage of 
them in the internal mechaniſm of our frames: 
Since in us 18 produced the moſt beautiful and 
wonderful of all creatures: And how much have 
we not the advantage of them in outſide ? What 
beauty, comelineſs, and graces, has not heaven 
attach'd to our ſex above theirs? I ſhou'd bluſh 
with ſcorn to mention this, if I did not think it 
an indication of our ſouls being alſo in a ſtate | 
of greater delicacy: For I cannot help thinking 
that the wiſe author of nature ſuited our frames 
to the ſouls he gave us. And ſurely then the 
acuteneſs of aur minds, with what paſſes in 
the infide of our heads, ought to render us at 
lexſt Eu Als to Men, ſince the outſide ſeldom 

fails to make us their abſolute miftreſſes. 
And yet I wou'd have none of my ſex build 
their authority barely on ſo flight a founda- 
tion, No: Good ſenſe will out-laſt a handſome 
face: And the dominion gain'd over hearts by 
reaſon is laſting, I wou'd therefore exhort all 
my ſex to throw aſide idle amuſements, and to 
betake themſelves to the improvement of their 
minde, that we may be able to act with that 
becoming dignity our nature has fitted us to; 
and, without claiming or valuing it, ſhew our 
ſelves 
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ſelves worthy ſomething from them, as much 
above their bare eſteem, as they conceit them- 
{ſelves above us. In a word, let us ſhew them, 
by what little we do without aid of education, 
the much we might do if they did us juſtice 3 
that we may force a bluſh from them, if poſſible, 
and compel them to confeſs their own baſeneſs to 
us, and that the worſt of us deſerve much better 


treatment than the beſt of us receive. 
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